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was a Phrygian cap of liberty. For the truth
of this story we cannot ourselves vouch, but the
source it came from seemed to us to be trust-
worthy ; in itself it does not look like an in-
vention, and it is also in harmony with many
subsequent facts which Mr. Pollock himself tells
us, and which Clifford's own words bear witness
to. But, however sudden may have been his final
break with Christianity, the beliefs with which
he sought to replace the loss took some years in
settling themselves ; and, in spite of whatever Mr.
Pollock may say, Mr. Pollock's own statements
show that there was at first something c extreme '
in them, which Clifford afterwards modified.
Thus he was inclined at first to think that he
found in the doctrine of evolution something
that far more than made up for what he lost in
theology. He rushed from the sorrow of loss
into the joy of discovery 'For two or three
years,' says Mr. Pollock,' the knot of Cambridge
friends, of whom Clifford was the leading spirit,
were carried away by a wave of Darwinian
enthusiasm : we seemed to ride triumphant on an
ocean of new life and boundless possibilities.7
Like most other young men in the same stage of
development, Clifford turned his thoughts to-"